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Ingredients: Lists, quantities and 
allergens: Further reading 


Listing ingredients 
Ingredient listing exemptions 
Most prepacked manufactured foods must carry a list of ingredients. 


‘Ingredient’ is defined in Regulation (EU) No 1169/2011 of the European Parliament and 
of the Council on the provision of food information to consumers (‘FIC’) as: 


any substance or product, including flavourings, food additives and food enzymes, and 
any constituent of a compound ingredient, used in the manufacture or preparation of a 
food and still present in the finished product, even if in an altered form; residues shall 
not be considered as ‘ingredients’. 


The following prepacked foods are exempt from the requirement to be marked with a 
list of ingredients: 


a. Fresh fruit and vegetables, including potatoes, which have not been peeled, cut or 
similarly treated (e.g. apples even when treated with a permitted glazing agent). 


b. Carbonated water, the description of which indicates that it has been carbonated 
(e.g. ‘sparkling mineral water’). 


c. Fermentation vinegars derived exclusively from a single basic product, provided that 
no other ingredient has been added. 


d. Cheese, butter, fermented milk and cream, to which no ingredient has been added 
other than lactic products, food enzymes and micro-organism cultures essential to 
manufacture or, in the case of cheese other than fresh cheese and processed cheese, 
the salt needed for its manufacture. 


e. Foods consisting of a single ingredient where the name of the food is identical to the 
ingredient name, or the name of the food enables the nature of the ingredient to be 
clearly identified (e.g. ‘cornflour’, ‘spaghetti made with 100% durum wheat’). 


f. Any drink with an alcoholic strength by volume of more than 1.2%, although the FIC 
allows individual EU member states to require ingredient listing of such drinks 
produced on their territories for consumption there. Such a requirement does not 
exist in the UK. 


If an ingredients list is given for any of the foods listed above on a voluntary basis, a 
complete list of ingredients must be given in accordance with all normal legal 
requirements, except that the minimum font size rules don’t apply. 
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While these foods do not need to be marked with ingredients lists, they are still subject 
to the allergen labelling requirement, detailed later in this document. 


Form of listing 


Ingredients lists must be preceded by the word ‘ingredients’ or by a phrase including 
this word. The ingredients must be listed in descending order by weight, determined at 
the time of use in the preparation of the food, often termed the ‘mixing bowl’ stage. 
However, water and volatile products that are added as ingredients must be listed in 
order of their weight in the finished product, the weight being calculated in the case of 
water by deducting the total weight of the other ingredients used from the total weight 
of the finished product. In the case of water, the amount does not have to be declared 
if it is no more than 5% by weight of the finished product. This exemption does not 
apply to meat, meat preparations, unprocessed fishery products and unprocessed 
bivalve molluscs that contain added water. 


If an ingredient is used in a concentrated or dehydrated form and is reconstituted 
during the preparation of the food, its position in the list can be based on the weight 
before concentration or dehydration, as long as it is clear that the declaration is on this 
basis. Where a food is in concentrated or dehydrated form and the intention is that the 
consumer will reconstitute it by the addition of water, the ingredients may be listed in 
descending order of their weight in the food when it is reconstituted as directed (the 
heading should then be ‘ingredients of the reconstituted product’ or similar). 


If the food consists of, or contains, mixed spices or herbs and no particular spice or herb 
predominates by weight then those ingredients may be listed otherwise than in 
descending order by weight provided they are accompanied by words such as ‘in 
variable proportion’. 


If the food consists of, or contains, mixed fruit, vegetables or mushrooms used in 
proportions that are likely to vary and no particular fruit, vegetable or mushroom 
predominates significantly by weight, these ingredients may be grouped together in the 
ingredients list. They should be designated ‘fruit’, 'vegetables' or ‘mushrooms’ followed 
by the phrase ‘in varying proportions’ followed by a list of the fruit, vegetables or 
mushrooms present. The total weight of the fruit, vegetables or mushrooms determines 
the position of the entry in the list of ingredients. 


If a food consists of, or contains, refined oils of vegetable origin, these may be grouped 
together in the ingredients list under the heading ‘vegetable oils’ followed immediately 
by a list of indications of specific vegetable origin, and may be followed by the phrase 
‘in varying proportions’. The total weight of the refined vegetable oils determines the 
position of the entry in the list of ingredients. The expression ‘fully hydrogenated’ or 
‘partly hydrogenated’, as appropriate, must accompany the indication of a 
hydrogenated oil. Exactly the same rules apply to a number of refined fats of vegetable 
origin used as ingredients of a food. 


Ingredients each making up less than 2% of the finished product may be listed in a 
different order after the other ingredients (for instance, in alphabetical order). 
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Ingredients that constitute less than 2% of the finished product and: 
e are similar or mutually substitutable 


e are likely to be used in the preparation of a food without altering its nature or 
perceived value 


e are not additives, non-processing aid enzymes, allergenic ingredients or ingredients 
originating from an allergenic ingredient 


may be referred to in the list of ingredients using the phrase ‘contains X and/or Y' 
where at least one of no more than two are present in the finished product. 
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Generic names 


Unless there are allergen labelling considerations (in which case the rules on allergen 
labelling would take precedence), the generic names listed in the second column of the 
table in Part B of Annex VII of the FIC may be used. These generic names can replace 
more specific ingredient names, for the corresponding categories of food listed in the 
first column of the table. This table is reproduced over the next two pages: 





Definition of category of food 


Designation 





1. Refined oils of animal origin 


‘Oil’, together with either the adjective 
‘animal’, or the indication of specific 
animal origin. 


The expression ‘fully hydrogenated’ or 
‘partly hydrogenated’, as appropriate, 
must accompany the indication of a 
hydrogenated oil 





2. Refined fats of animal origin 


‘Fat’, together with either the adjective 
‘animal’ or the indication of specific 
animal origin. 

The expression ‘fully hydrogenated’ or 
‘partly hydrogenated’, as appropriate, 
must accompany the indication of a 
hydrogenated fat 





3. Mixtures of flour obtained from two or more cereal 
species 


‘Flour’, followed by a list of the cereals 
from which it has been obtained, in 
descending order by weight 





4. Starches, and starches modified by physical means 
or by enzymes 


‘Starch’ 





5. All species of fish where the fish constitutes an 
ingredient of another food and provided that the 
name and presentation of such food does not refer to 
a specific species of fish 


'Fish’ 





6. All types of cheese where the cheese or mixture of 
cheeses constitutes an ingredient of another food and 
provided that the name and presentation of such food 
does not refer to a specific type of cheese 


‘Cheese’ 





7. All spices not exceeding 2 % by weight of the food 


‘Spice(s)’ or ‘mixed spices’ 





8. All herbs or parts of herbs not exceeding 2 % by 
weight of the food 


‘Herb(s)’ or ‘mixed herbs’ 





9. All types of gum preparations used in the 
manufacture of gum base for chewing gum 


‘Gum base’ 





10. All types of crumbed baked cereal products 


‘Crumbs’ or ‘rusks’ as appropriate 





11. All types of sucrose 


‘Sugar’ 





12. Anhydrous dextrose or dextrose monohydrate 


‘Dextrose’ 





13. Glucose syrup and anhydrous glucose syrup 





‘Glucose syrup’ 
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14. All types of milk protein (caseins, caseinates and 
whey proteins) and mixtures thereof 


‘Milk proteins’ 





15. Press, expeller or refined cocoa butter 


‘Cocoa butter’ 





16. All types of wine as covered by Annex XIb to 
Regulation (EC) No 1234/2007 (') 


‘Wine’ 





17. Skeletal muscles (2) of mammalian and bird species 
recognised as fit for human consumption with 
naturally included or adherent tissue, where the total 
fat and connective tissue content does not exceed the 
values indicated below and where the meat 
constitutes an ingredient of another food. Maximum 
fat and connective tissue contents for ingredients 
designated by the term ‘... meat’ 





Fat Collagen/meat 
content | protein ratio (") 


— Mammals (other than 25 % 25 % 
rabbits and porcines) and 
mixtures of species with 
mammals pre- dominating, 


— Porcines, 30 % 25% 
— Birds and rabbits, 15% 10 % 


Species 














(1) The collagen/meat protein ratio is expressed as the 
percentage of collagen in meat protein. The collagen 
content means the hydroxyproline content multiplied by 
a factor of 8. 





If these maximum limits are exceeded, but all other 
criteria for the definition of ‘meat’ are satisfied, the 
‘... meat’ content must be adjusted downwards 
accordingly and the list of ingredients must mention, 
in addition to the term '... meat’, the presence of fat 
and/or connective tissue. 


The products covered by the definition of 
‘mechanically separated meat’ are excluded from this 
definition 


‘... meat’ and the name(s) (3) of the 
animal species from which it comes 





18. All types of products covered by the definition of 
‘mechanically separated meat’ 





‘mechanically separated meat’ and the 
name(s) (3) of the animal species from 
which it comes 





(?) Council Regulation (EC) No 1234/2007 of 22 October 2007 establishing a common organisation of 
agricultural markets and on specific provisions for certain agricultural products (Single CMO Regulation) 


(OJ L 299, 16.11.2007, p. 1). 


(2) The diaphragm and the masseters are part of the skeletal muscles, while the heart, tongue, the 
muscles of the head (other than the masseters), the muscles of the carpus, the tarsus and the tail are 


excluded. 


(3) For labelling in English, this designation may be replaced by the generic name of the ingredient for the 


animal species concerned. 
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Indication of flavourings 


Unless there are allergen labelling considerations (in which case the rules on allergen 
labelling would take precedence), when a flavouring is used in a food it can usually be 
identified in the ingredients list by either the word ‘flavouring(s)’, or a more specific 
name or description of the flavouring(s). However, when a smoke flavouring (as defined 
in EU Regulation 1334/2008 on flavourings and certain food ingredients with flavouring 
properties for use in and on foods) is used and imparts a smoky flavour to the food it 
must be listed as ‘smoke flavouring(s)’ or ‘smoke flavouring(s) produced from food(s) or 
food category or source(s)’, e.g. ‘smoke flavouring produced from beech’. 


There are specific rules on using the term ‘natural’ in the description of flavourings in 
ingredients lists. These are detailed in Article 16 of Regulation 1334/2008 on 
flavourings and explained further in the FoodDrinkEurope (formerly CIAA) guidance on 
the EU flavourings controls. 


The declarations ‘flavouring: quinine’ or ‘flavouring: caffeine’ must be made, as 
appropriate, in the ingredients list of foods where quinine and caffeine have been 
added as flavourings. 


Indication of additives 


When additives or enzymes are used in a food to perform one of the functions listed 
below they must be identified in the list of ingredients by the appropriate function 
name followed by either the specific name or, if there is one, E number of the additive 
or enzyme (e.g. ‘preservative: E202’ or ‘antioxidant: ascorbic acid’). Where an additive 
or enzyme performs more than one of the functions below, the principal function 
should be indicated. Any applicable allergen labelling considerations would also apply, 
to make sure that allergenic sources of any additives were indicated. 


Acid Emulsifying salts (only for processed cheeses Preservative 
Acidity regulator and products based on them) Propellant gas 
Anti-caking agent Firming agent Raising agent 
Anti-foaming Flavour enhancer Sequestrant 
agent Flour treatment agent Stabiliser 
Antioxidant Foaming agent Sweetener 
Bulking agent Gelling agent Thickener 
Colour Glazing agent 

Emulsifier Humectant 


Modified starch (can be used on its own — 
does not need to be followed by a specific 
name or E number) 


The FIC gives no specific rules for how to indicate additives or enzymes that, while 
permitted in a particular food, perform a function other than any of those listed above. 
It is assumed that, on the basis of the general rules for ingredient listing, an indication 
of the specific name of the additive or enzyme would suffice. 


Definitions of all the above function names are given in Annex | of Regulation (EC) No 
1333/2008 on food additives. 
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Although the category names are listed in the singular, this does not prevent additives 
that perform the same function in a food from being grouped together for ingredient 
listing purposes (e.g. ‘preservatives: x, y and z, colours: a, b and c...’). 


Where the specific name of an additive is to be given in the ingredients list, the name 
used should be one that appears in Part B of Annex Il of Regulation (EC) No 1333/2008 
on food additives. 


Article 24 in conjunction with Annex V of Regulation (EC) No 1333/2008 on food 
additives also requires that where one or more of six particular colours has been used in 
a food, that food must be marked with the following statement: ‘[specific name or E 
number of the colour] may have an adverse effect on activity and attention in children’. 


The six colours subject to this extra labelling are: 
e Sunset yellow (E110) 

e Quinoline yellow (E104) 

e Carmoisine (E122) 

e Allura red (E129) 

e Tartrazine (E102) 

e Ponceau 4R (E124) 

This labelling is not required on: 


e foods where the colour(s) has been used for the purposes of health or other marking 
on meat products or for stamping or decorative colouring on eggshells 


e beverages containing more than 1.2% by volume of alcohol 
Guidance on this requirement was published by the FSA in May 2010. 


Ingredients that do not need to be named 


Subject to overriding allergen labelling requirements, the following ingredients of a 
food need not be named in its list of ingredients: 


e Temporarily separated constituents of an ingredient that have later been 
reintroduced but not in excess of their original proportions (for example, temporarily 
separated egg yolk and egg white). 


e Carriers and substances that are not food additives but are used in the same way and 
with the same purpose as carriers and that are used in the quantities strictly 
necessary. 
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e Food additives and enzymes: 


o whose presence in the food is due solely to the fact that they were contained in 
one or more ingredients of that food, in accordance with the carry-over 
principle referred to in points (a) and (b) of Article 18(1) of Regulation (EC) No 
1333/2008. This is provided that they serve no technological function in the 
finished product (the question of when a ‘carry-over’ additive performs a 
technological function in a food is very difficult to answer and depends on the 
nature of the ingredient containing the additive and the food in which that 
ingredient is used. For example, the anti-caking agent magnesium silicate in salt 
will not be performing that function once the salt is added to a ready meal) 


o that are used as processing aids 


e Substances that are not food additives but are used in the same way and with the 
same purpose as processing aids and are still present in the finished product, even in 
an altered form (e.g. vegetable oil used as a release agent). 


e Water, where the water is used during the manufacturing process solely for the 
reconstitution of an ingredient used in concentrated or dehydrated form or in the 
case of a liquid medium that is not normally consumed. 


Compound ingredients 


A compound ingredient is an ingredient that is the product of more than one 
ingredient. Where a food contains a compound ingredient, the constituents of the 
compound ingredient must be given. This can be done either by their inclusion in the 
list individually in their appropriate positions by weight, or by giving a name for the 
compound ingredient in its appropriate place in the list followed immediately with 
details of its individual components. 


Such detailed listing is not required (subject to overriding allergen and irradiation 
labelling requirements) if the compound ingredient: 


a. is listed by a permitted generic name (e.g. ‘crumbs’, ‘gum base’) 


b. would not be required to bear a list of ingredients If it were to be sold as a 
prepacked food (e.g. cheese, wine) 


c. is defined in Community legislation (e.g. jam, chocolate) and the ingredient 
constitutes less than 2% of the finished product. (This does not apply where foods 
are required by national legislation to have certain ingredients added to them, e.g. 
the added nutrients in wheat flour under the Bread and Flour Regulations or those in 
margarine sold retail under The Spreadable Fats (Marketing Standards) and the Milk 
and Milk Products (Protection of Designations) (England) Regulations 2008. The 
added nutrients in wheat flour and margarine sold as such always need to be listed 
in ingredients lists. 

In July 2013, Defra consulted on revoking the requirement for the fortification of 
margarine.) 





d. consists of a mixture of spices or herbs or both, and constitutes less than 2% of the 
finished product 
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function in the finished food must be named, for example ‘milk chocolate (contains 
emulsifier lecithins)’. 


Irradiated ingredients 


The name used for any ingredient that has been irradiated must be accompanied by the 
word ‘irradiated’ or ‘treated with ionising irradiation’. 


Ingredients in the form of engineered nanomaterials 

The names of ingredients present in engineered nanoform must be followed by the 
word ‘nano’ in brackets. This only applies to ingredients engineered to be in the 
nanoform, not to any ingredients that may naturally occur in this state. 


‘Engineered nanomaterial’ is defined in Article 2(2)(t) of the FIC: 


‘engineered nanomaterial’ means any intentionally produced material that has one or 
more dimensions of the order of 100nm or less or that is composed of discrete 
functional parts, either internally or at the surface, many of which have one or more 
dimensions of the order of 100nm or less, including structures, agglomerates or 
aggregates, which may have a size above the order of 100nm but retain properties that 
are characteristic of the nanoscale. Properties that are characteristic of the nanoscale 
include: 


i. those related to the large specific surface area of the materials considered 


ii. specific physico-chemical properties that are different from those of the non- 
nanoform of the same material 
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Quantifying ingredients (‘QUID’) 
Introduction 


The FIC requires (Article 22, in conjunction with Annex VIII) that particular ingredients 
(e.g. peas) or ingredient categories (e.g. fruit) of particular foods need to be quantified 
on the labels of those foods. This is commonly known as the ‘QUID’ (Quantitative 
Ingredient Declaration) requirement, although the legislation itself does not use this 
term. 


Both the Food Standards Agency and the EU Commission have produced guidance 
notes on QUID. These refer to the requirements in the legislation that preceded the FIC, 
but since these requirements were transferred across unchanged, the interpretation 
they provide remains relevant. 


When ‘QUIDing’ is required 


The QUID requirement in more detail is that the amount of an ingredient or category of 
ingredients used in the manufacture of a food needs to be given where it: 


e is mentioned in the name of the food or is associated with that name by the 
consumer (e.g. fruit in summer pudding) 


e is emphasised on the labelling in words, pictures or graphics 


e is essential to characterise a food and distinguish it from products with which it 
might be confused because of its name or appearance 


(According to the Commission guidance, this last provision is designed to inform 
consumers adequately about products whose composition can differ markedly from one 
EU member state to another but which are usually marketed under the same name. 
Rare examples may be mayonnaise where perhaps the amount of egg yolk varies 
markedly or marzipan where the amount of almond paste may vary markedly.) 


When ‘QUIDing’ is not required 


A QUID indication is not required in respect of an ingredient or category of ingredients 
in the following circumstances: 


1. When an ingredient’s drained net weight is indicated in accordance with point 
5 of Annex IX of the FIC. This requires solid foods presented in a liquid medium to 
declare their drained net weight in addition to the net weight. ‘Liquid medium’ means 
the following, including in mixtures and also where frozen or quick frozen, provided 
that the liquid is merely an adjunct to the essential elements of the preparation and is 
thus not a decisive factor for purchase: 


e water 
e aqueous solutions of salts 
e brine 


e aqueous solutions of food acids 
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e vinegar 

e aqueous solutions of sugars 

e aqueous solutions of other sweetening substances 

e fruit or vegetable juices (in the case of fruit or vegetables) 


Guidance for the Verification of Drained Weight, Drained Washed Weight and 
Deglazed Weight and Extent of Filling of Rigid Food Containers has been published by 
WELMEC (June 2006). The combination of the drained net weight and the net weight 
effectively allows a QUID-type percentage figure to be calculated (e.g. for pears in fruit 
juice). However, the exemption will not apply if, on mixed ingredient products, one or 
more ingredient is emphasised in some way, because the amount of that ingredient 
cannot be calculated from the drained and net weights. 


2. When an ingredient’s quantity must already be given under other EU 
provisions (e.g. cocoa solids in chocolate, fruit in jam, fat in spreadable fats). 


3. When an ingredient is used in small quantities for flavouring purposes. This 
exemption would apply whether or not pictorial representations are included on the 
label and would not be limited to ‘flavourings’ as defined in EU Regulation 1334/2008 
on flavourings and certain food ingredients with flavouring properties for use in and on 
foods. It would also apply to any other food ingredient, or category of ingredient, used 
to flavour a food (e.g. garlic, herbs or spices) if used in small quantities. In the UK we 
have historically taken this to be approximately 2% or less by weight calculated from 
the recipe at the mixing bowl stage, excluding carriers and diluents. Examples of 
products that could be covered by this exemption are ‘cinnamon Danish’, ‘garlic bread’ 
and ‘herb dumpling’. 


4. When, although an ingredient is mentioned in the name of the food, its 
variation is not of primary importance in determining consumer choice. The 
exemption would not apply if the ingredient was prominently or repetitively stated 
elsewhere on the label. In light of consumer research and EU discussions, the following 
products are examples of those that could be covered by this exemption: 


e Alcoholic drinks, such as malt whisky/whiskey and wheat beer. 
e Liqueurs and fruit-based spirits that mention an ingredient in their name. 


e Rye bread and other breads (including rolls and flour confectionery) and single cereal 
breakfast cereals that mention a seed or cereal ingredient in their name (e.g. ‘sesame 
seed bun’, ‘corn flakes’, ‘puffed rice’). 


e Dried pasta that mentions the use of more than one type of wheat on its label. 
e Infant/follow-on formula based on soya and/or cows’ milk protein. 


e Products that mention several minor ingredients in their name, for example ‘chicken 
platter including potatoes, peas and carrots’ (where the exemption will apply to the 
vegetable ingredients). 


e Products such as pickles and sauces that are highly processed and in which it is only 
the spices and/or flavourings that are likely to distinguish one product from another. 
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e Products such as cakes, bread, dessert mixes and snacks that are essentially mixtures 
of flour or other carbohydrates, oil/fat, sugars/salt, and flavourings/seasonings. 


e Seasonings that are generally named using a combination of characterising 
ingredients and end-usage description, for example ‘chicken seasoning — a blend of 
salt, paprika, parsley and other spices’. 


5. When an ingredient’s quantity in a food is precisely stipulated in EU 
legislation but this quantity is not required to be stated (there appear to be no 
examples of these circumstances existing currently!). 


6. When an ingredient’s quantity can be indicated in ingredients lists as being 
variable, namely the fruits, vegetables, mushrooms, spices or herbs in mixtures where 
none significantly predominates in proportion by weight. 


7. When an ingredient is a sweetener or sugar used with a sweetener and its 
presence is indicated in the name of the food by the statements ‘with sweetener’ or 
‘with sugar(s) and sweetener(s)’. 


8. When an ingredient is a vitamin or mineral mentioned in the name of the food 
or given emphasis on the label and included in the nutrition declaration. 


Indicating the QUID 


An ingredient’s quantity should be indicated as a percentage that corresponds to its 
proportion of the total ingredients, determined at the time of the ingredient’s use. 


According to the UK guidance, the figure may be rounded to the nearest whole 
number or to the nearest 0.5 decimal place in those cases where it is below 5%. 


The indication may be given either as part of, or with, the name of the food or in the 
list of ingredients. 


The percentage should therefore normally be calculated by using the same method as 
that used for determining the order in the list of ingredients. This means that the 
weight of an ingredient to be quantified (for example, the meat content of a ‘beef and 
beer pie’, or the fish content of a ‘Salmon mousse’, or the fruit content of a ‘summer 
pudding’) would need to be divided by the total weight of all of the ingoing ingredients 
(except the weight of any added water or volatile ingredients lost in processing). 


For example, the fish content of a fish finger would be calculated as follows: 



































Ingredients Weight 
Fish 709 
Batter 209 
Crumb 20g 
Total before frying 110g 
Frying oil taken up 7g 
Total mixing bowl 117g 
Water lost from batter during -59 
frying 

Total of ingredients 112g 
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USE 


Weight of the ingoing ingredient at the mixing bowl x 499 = QUID % 


F la: —— 
Orme: Total weight in the final product 





QUID calculation for fish in fish finger: L x 100 = 62.5% 


However, care should be taken to ensure that the figure quoted best represents the 
amount of the ingredient, or category of ingredients, at the time of use in the 
preparation of the food. Manufacturers should control process variability in accordance 
with good manufacturing practice so, as far as is practicable, individual consumers are 
not misled. 


QUID declarations should relate to the ingredient as identified in the list of ingredients. 
Ingredients identified for example as chicken, milk, egg, banana should be quantified as 
raw/whole; the names used imply use of the basic food because they carry no indication 
that they have been processed. Ingredients identified by names that indicate they have 
been used other than in their raw/whole form — e.g. roast chicken, skimmed milk, 
crystallised fruit — should be quantified as used. 


Declarations of processed ingredients may be supplemented with ‘raw equivalent’ 
declarations since this would help consumers compare similar products that have used 
ingredients in different forms. Where declarations for ingredients of compound 
ingredients are required, these may relate to the ingredient either as a percentage of 
the compound ingredient or as a percentage of the food. The basis of the declaration 
should be made clear to the consumer and should be consistent with the method used 
for ingredient listing. 


As with the fish finger example above, many products lose moisture during cooking or 
other treatments (e.g. cakes, biscuits, pies and cured meats) and any necessary QUID 
figures for these should be based on the amount of the ingoing ingredient expressed as 
a percentage of the weight of the final product, i.e. taking into account only the 
residual water remaining in the product as sold. In the calculation there is no 
consideration of the origin of the water that is lost, whether this is purely from 
originally added water, from the ingredient being quantified, or from one or more other 
water-containing ingredients in the formulation; the calculation remains the same. For 
example, the butter content of a butter cookie would be calculated as follows: 
































Ingredients Weight 
Flour 100g 
Sugar 35g 
Butter 50g 
Eggs 10g 
Total mixing bowl 195g 
Total after baking 169g 
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Weight of the ingoing ingredient at the mixing bowl _ x 100 = QUID % 


F la: —— 
Orme: Total weight in the final product 


50 


= O, 
169 x 100 = 29.6% 


QUID calculation for butter in butter cookie: 





Where this calculation would lead to declarations exceeding 100%, the declarations 
should be replaced with statements giving the amount of the ingredients used to make 
100g/ml of the final product (e.g. ‘made with Xg/ml of Y per 100g/ml’). Concentrated 
or dehydrated products intended to be reconstituted before consumption otherwise 
covered by this provision may alternatively follow the provisions described below. 


QUID declarations on concentrated or dehydrated products that are intended to be 
reconstituted by the addition of water before consumption (including dry mixes for 
cakes and desserts), may be given on the basis of their proportion by weight in the 
reconstituted product. Ingredient listing, nutrition information and QUID information on 
the same label should be based either on the dehydrated or the reconstituted product; 
providing information from different bases should be avoided. It would also be 
beneficial if industry sectors ensured that a common practice was adopted for all similar 
products to enable consumers to make appropriate comparisons. 


Ingredients used in concentrated or dehydrated form but reconstituted during 
manufacture can have their position in the ingredients list determined on the basis of 
their weights before their concentration or dehydration (e.g. reconstituted dried 
skimmed milk used in a milk pudding or dairy dessert. See point 2 of Part A of Annex 
VII of the FIC). This same principle applies to the QUID declaration, which may be based 
on the weight of the ‘whole’ ingredient. 


Volatile ingredients 


QUID declarations for volatile ingredients (e.g. brandy in a cake or pudding) must relate 
to the weight of the ingredient used at the mixing bowl stage expressed as a 
percentage of the weight of the finished product. 
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Allergen labelling 


Scope 


The FIC lists 14 specified allergens. Allergen labelling applies to these when they have 
been intentionally used as ingredients in the production of a foodstuff. The 14 specified 
allergens are: 


e Cereals containing gluten, i.e. wheat, rye, barley, oats, spelt, kamut or their 
hybridised strains, and products thereof except 


a. wheat-based glucose syrups including dextrose 
b. wheat-based maltodextrins 
c. glucose syrups based on barley 


d. cereals used for making distillates or ethyl alcohol of agricultural origin for spirit 
drinks and other alcoholic beverages. 


e Crustaceans and products thereof 

e Eggs and products thereof 

e Fish and products thereof except 
a. fish gelatine used as a carrier for vitamin or carotenoid preparations 
b. fish gelatine or isinglass used as a fining agent in beer and wine 

e Peanuts and products thereof 

e Soybeans and products thereof except 
a. fully refined soybean oil and fat 


b. natural mixed tocopherols (E306), natural D-alpha tocopherol, natural D-alpha 
tocopherol acetate, natural D-alpha tocopherol succinate from soybean sources 


c. vegetable oils derived from phytosterols and phytosterol esters from soybean 
sources 


d. plant sterol esters produced from vegetable oil sterols from soybean sources 
e Milk and dairy products (including lactose) except 


a. whey used for making distillates or ethyl alcohol of agricultural origin for spirit 
drinks and other alcoholic beverages 


b. lactitol 
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e Nuts: Almond (Amygdalus communis L.), Hazelnut (Corylus avellana), Walnut 
(Juglans regia), Cashew (Anacardium occidentale), Pecan nut (Carya illinoiesis 
(Wangenh.) K. Koch), Brazil nut (Bertholletia excelsa), Pistachio nut (Pistacia vera), 
Macadamia nut or Queensland nut (Macadamia ternifolia) and products thereof 
except 


a. nuts used for making distillates or ethyl alcohol of agricultural origin for spirit 
drinks and other alcoholic beverages 


e Celery and products thereof 
e Mustard and products thereof 
e Sesame seeds and products thereof 


e Sulphur dioxide and sulphites at concentrations of more than 10mg/kg or 10mg/litre, 
in terms of the total SO2 that are to be calculated for whole, final products as 
prepared ready for consumption or as reconstituted according to the instructions of 
the manufacturers 


e Lupin and products thereof 
e Molluscs and products thereof 


This list constitutes Annex Il of the FIC and, as stated in Article 21(2) of the Regulation, 
it will be kept under review by the Commission to ensure that consumers are given 
relevant information and that scientific progress and technical knowledge are taken 
account of. There is also a mechanism for updating the list rapidly should the need 
arise. 


All added ingredients and components of added ingredients are covered by the 
requirement if they are still present in the finished product, even in an altered form, 
including: 


e Carry-over additives whether or not they are functional in the final food 
e Additives and any other substances used as processing aids 
e Solvents and media for additives, flavourings and nutrients 


The requirement for allergen labelling overrides all ingredient labelling exemptions 
detailed in Article 20 of the FIC. Note, however, that a legal mechanism exists for 
particular allergen derivatives to be exempted from allergen labelling. Applications for 
exemption must be made to the Commission, which forwards them to the European 
Food Safety Authority for a scientific risk assessment. Current granted exemptions, for 
instance for wheat-based glucose syrups and fully refined soybean oil, are included in 
the list above. The Commission produced guidance for applicants for exemptions in 
2005 and, at the time of writing, a consultation had taken place to update this 
document. 
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According to March 2011 Food Standards Agency guidance of allergen labelling, micro- 
organisms that have been fed on allergenic substrates, or their derivatives, are not 
considered as derivatives of these allergenic substrates for labelling purposes. However, 
where an ingredient is produced using micro-organisms (which have been fed on the 
specified allergens or their derivatives), the likelihood of any carryover and, therefore, 
the need for any precautionary labelling must be considered. 


The FSA guidance also provides best practice advice on the interpretation of the 
meaning of the allergenic ingredient names. While this guidance was written before the 
FIC was published, it remains relevant where it advises on the meaning of the allergen 
names, since these were transposed unchanged from the old legislation. In some cases 
interpretations are based on a European Food Safety Authority Opinion (Opinion of the 
Scientific Panel on dietetic products, nutrition and allergies [NDA] on a request from the 
Commission relating to the evaluation of allergenic foods for labelling purposes): 





Cereals containing gluten: these are wheat, rye, barley, oats, spelt, kamut or their 
hybridised strains. The obligation is to refer to the cerea/ containing gluten, not gluten 
itself. 


Eggs: no species of eggs are named because ‘eggs’ refers to eggs from laying hens as 
well as eggs from other birds, such as duck, turkey, quail, goose, gull and guinea fowl. 


Fish: no species of fish are named because ‘fish’ includes fish from all species of fish 
and fish products. 


Crustaceans: no species of crustaceans are named; however, ‘crustaceans’ includes all 
types of crustaceans (e.g. lobster, crab, prawns and langoustine). References to 
‘crustacean’ should be in addition to labelling the ingredient specifically in accordance 
with the relevant legislation. 


Peanuts: although they may also be commonly referred to as groundnuts or monkey 
nuts, the term ‘peanuts’ should be used for allergen labelling purposes. Peanut oil has 
to be labelled with reference to peanut, although specifying its refined status is not 
required. 


Soybeans: terms such as ‘soya’ or ‘soy’ are sufficient to indicate the soybean origin. 


Milk (including lactose): no species of milk is named because 'milk' includes not only 
cows’ milk but also milk from sheep, goats and buffalo etc. Components derived from 
milk, such as casein and whey, should be declared with reference to milk. 


Nuts: these are listed as almond, hazelnut, walnut, cashew nut, pecan nut, Brazil nut, 
pistachio nut, macademia nut and Queensland nut. The type of nut should be listed in 
the ingredients panel. Nuts (other than those listed) and other foods, which are not 
strictly speaking nuts even though they are called nuts (e.g. pine nut, coconut), are not 
included in the scope of the regulations. 


Celery: is used to refer to celery (stick celery) and celeriac (root celery). Best practice 
would be to use the distinguishing terms of celery and/or celeriac to identify the nature 
of the ingredient. The term ‘celery’ also includes celery leaf, celery seeds, celery oil, 
celery seed oil and celery seed oleoresin. 
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Mustard: refers to the mustard plant and other forms that originate from it, such as 
leaves, sprouted seeds, mustard flour, table mustard, mustard oils, mustard seed oils 
and mustard oleoresins. The appropriate terms should be used in labelling. No species 
of mustard is named and therefore should apply to all. 


Sesame seeds: refers to the seeds, but products deriving from it such as tahini, 
houmous and sesame oil would also trigger the allergen derivative labelling 
requirement. 


Sulphur dioxide and sulphites at levels above 10 mg/kg or litre in terms of the 
total SO2: this should be declared by reference to the terms ‘sulphur dioxide and 
sulphites’, ‘sulphur dioxide’ or ‘sulphites’ depending on the form. The term ‘sulphites' 
(or ‘sulfites’) may also be used as a generic name. The chemical name may be used (e.g. 
sodium metabisulphite). The use of the category name followed by the E-number or the 
chemical symbol SO: would not be sufficient. 


Molluscs: no species of mollusc is named because ‘molluscs’ includes all types of 
mollusc (for example oyster, squid, cockles, mussels, winkle and scallops as well as land 
molluscs like snails). References to molluscs should be in addition to labelling the 
ingredient specifically, in accordance with the relevant legislation. 


Lupin: refers to both lupin seed and lupin flour, although no particular species of lupin 
is named and therefore should be applied to all. There is cross reactivity to lupin in a 
significant number of people allergic to peanuts. 


Declaration of allergenic ingredients - prepacked foods 


The declaration of allergenic ingredients in prepacked foods should be via the 
ingredients list, in accordance with usual ingredient listing rules. A clear reference 
should be made to the name of the substance or product as listed in Annex Il, with this 
name being highlighted by use of a distinguishing typeset. The Regulation further 
elaborates on this by referring to the use of particular fonts, styles or background 
colours. Underlining, capitalising, emboldening etc. would appear to fulfill the 
requirement. 


In the case of prepacked foods that are not required to carry an ingredients list (e.g. 
many single ingredient foods, basic vinegar and cheese, very small packs, alcoholic 
drinks), a statement comprising the word ‘contains’ followed by the name of the 
ingredient as given in Annex Il of the Regulation should be given. 


Where several ingredients derived from the same allergen are used in the same product, 
their allergenic source should be referred to in each case (for instance, where a product 
contains casein, whey and a flavouring on a milk-derived carrier, compliant declarations 
would be ‘casein (milk)’, ‘whey (milk)’ and ‘flavouring (milk)’ respectively). 


While normal ingredient-listing rules continue to apply, the declaration of allergens in 
ingredients lists, combined with special emphasis, is not required where the name of 
the allergen is included in the legal, customary or descriptive name given for the food. 
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Allergen advice boxes 


The FIC clearly indicates how allergens should be named in prepacked foods: via the 
ingredients list when there is one. Giving the names of those allergens elsewhere on the 
label with the same purpose, i.e. to inform consumers about the allergenic ingredients 
present in the food, would therefore constitute voluntary information. Under the terms 
of Article 36(1) of the Regulation, the giving of such voluntary information must follow 
the FIC rules as if it was being given on a mandatory basis. It follows from this that the 
familiar, but voluntary, allergen advice boxes cannot be used to indicate the names of 
the allergens: the ingredients list is the only permitted place for this. 


Allergen advice boxes may, however, refer the consumer to the ingredients list for 
allergen information (e.g. ‘allergy advice: see ingredients list for allergens’). 


British Retail Consortium (BRC) guidance on allergen labelling suggests that allergen 
advice boxes can also be used to indicate the presence of gluten (which is not one of 
the named allergens and doesn’t have to be mentioned in ingredients lists unless added 
as such, but which is usually the factor responsible for adverse reactions to cereals). The 
BRC suggests the following wording for allergen advice boxes when one of the 
specified cereals is present in the product: 


‘Allergy Advice: for allergens, including cereals containing gluten, see ingredients in 
bold’. 


In this case, the advice statement has also been used to refer to the method of 
emphasis which has been used in the ingredients list. 


Food Standards Agency consumer advice on food allergen labelling also gives an 
example of the above type of allergen advice statement, making reference to the 
presence of gluten and the method of emphasis. 


Familiar foods and ingredients 


The FIC makes no provision for exemptions from references to the Annex II allergenic 
ingredients when derivatives, the origin of which would be expected to be very familiar 
to the consumer, are listed in ingredients lists. This could particularly apply to the milk 
derivatives cream, butter and cheese, but could equally apply to common types of fish 
or crustacean. 


Defra's Guide to compliance with the requirements of the FIC, made available as part its 
consultation on English legislation to execute and enforce the FIC, suggests that 
references to ‘milk’ should not be required in relation to occurrences of ‘cheese’, 
‘butter’ or ‘cream’ in ingredients lists because they are well known to be made from 
milk. It is stated that the fact that under Article 19(1)(d) of the FIC, basic cheese, butter 
and cream do not need to be marked with an ingredients list supports the above 
interpretation. 


The BRC’s guidance, conversely, states: 


Milk’ will be declared after ingredients such as cream, yogurt, cheese and butter, 
despite consumers’ understanding that these products contain milk.’ 


and 
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‘Companies may want to use the statement ‘Contains milk’ in cream, yogurt, cheese 
and butter sold as such (these products will not have an ingredients list)’. 


The BRC guidance also advises that the words ‘fish’, ‘crustacean’ or ‘mollusc’ will be 
declared immediately after references to specific fish, crustaceans or molluscs 
respectively in ingredients lists. 


The Food Standards Agency’s consumer advice on food allergen labelling gives an 
example of a compliant ingredients list in which ‘cream’ is emphasised but not followed 
by the word ‘milk’. A subsequent statement advises that some companies may, 
however, follow the word ‘cream’ with ‘from milk’. 


‘May contain’ statements 


The FIC, in common with the legislation it superseded, does not lay down any specific 
requirements for indications of the possible low-level presence of allergens due to cross- 
contamination rather than deliberate addition. The FSA's best practice guidance on 
Managing Food Allergens with Particular Reference to Avoiding Cross-Contamination 
and Using Appropriate Advisory Labelling, published in July 2006, may therefore remain 
relevant as guidance for the UK. 


According to the guidance, advisory labelling on possible cross-contamination with 
allergens should be justifiable only on the basis of a risk assessment applied to a 
responsibly managed operation. Warning labels should only be used where there is a 
demonstrable and significant risk of allergen cross-contamination, and they should not 
be used as a substitute for GMP. General principles are set out for a unified approach 
on how to assess the risks of cross-contamination of food with an allergen and then to 
determine whether advisory labelling for the benefit of the consumer is appropriate. It 
sets out a qualitative approach to allergen management and risk assessment, 
considering: 


e background information on food allergies and intolerances 
e allergen prevalence and severity 

e manufacturing and good allergen management practices 
e advice on new product development and reformulation 

e legal considerations of allergen cross-contamination 


Any advisory labelling should be in close proximity to the ingredients list. The FSA 
advises using a brief factual phrase to communicate the risk. The examples given are: 


e ‘May contain X’, e.g. where the product may be contaminated in the factory 
e ‘Not suitable for someone with X allergy’ 


If a product contains nuts, consideration should be given to whether it is possible to 
indicate the species of nut involved on the label. Similarly, where a product contains 
peanuts but may be cross-contaminated with tree nuts, it may be appropriate to use a 
phrase such as ‘May Contain Other Nuts’. For multi-pack products, allergen information 
should appear on, or be visible through, both the inner and outer wrappers. 
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The guidance includes other considerations such as: 


e Recipe changes should be clearly indicated, preferably on front of pack, in addition 
to an amended ingredients list (e.g. 'new recipe’, ‘Now contains X’). 


e Allergen information in leaflets, point of sale advertising material, and websites. 
These should be clearly dated and limited in time and/or scope by including a 
disclaimer. 


e ‘Free from’ claims. 


As voluntary information under the FIC, ‘may contain’ statements are subject to the 
general requirement that they should not be misleading, ambiguous or confusing, and 
should, where appropriate, be based on relevant scientific data. The Commission is 
charged in the FIC with the task of developing specific rules on the application of this 
general requirement to voluntary ‘may contain’ statements, but without a time limit. 


‘May contain’ statements can be made in allergen advice boxes close to statements 
directing consumers to ingredients lists for information on intentionally added allergenic 
ingredients, for example: 


‘Allergy Advice: for allergens, including cereals containing gluten, see ingredients in 
bold. May also contain egg.’ 


BRC advice is, however, that the allergen named in the ‘may also contain’ statement 
should not be emphasised in the way that intentionally added allergens are emphasised 
within the ingredients list. 


Declaration of allergenic ingredients - food sold 
loose or prepacked for direct sale 


Food sold loose or prepacked for direct sale will typically be food sold at catering 
establishments, butchers, bakers and greengrocers shops, and at delicatessens. Article 
44 of the FIC makes it clear that this includes food packed on sales premises at the 
consumer's request and food ‘prepacked for direct sale’. ‘Prepacked for direct sale’ is 
not defined in the Regulation but, in line with general understanding and the definition 
in the previous labelling legislation in the UK, is likely to mean food prepacked in 
advance on the same premises from which it is sold. 


Although what food information is provided for food sold loose or prepacked for direct 
sale can generally be decided at national level, Article 44 of the FIC stipulates that the 
giving of allergen information is mandatory. Article 44 goes on to say that Member 
States may decide at national level how allergen information is to be provided for such 
food. 


It is expected that the executing and enforcing legislation in the four UK countries will 
allow the allergen information to be provided in any manner that the business may 
choose including, if an associated condition is met, verbally. The condition is that it 
must be indicated in writing, on a label attached to the food or on a notice, menu, 
ticket or other label, that details of allergens can be obtained by asking a member of 
staff. When such a request is made, the information must always be available, 
verifiable, accurate and consistent, as if the food was a prepacked food. 
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Absence-of-gluten claims 


Currently the only ‘free from’ allergen claims that are covered by specific regulations 
relate to gluten. EC Regulation 41/2009 concerns the composition and labelling of food 
stuffs suitable for people intolerant to gluten and The Foodstuffs Suitable for People 
Intolerant to Gluten (England) Regulations 2010 provide for the execution and 
enforcement of this EC Regulation in England. The Regulation is a PARNUTS measure, 
i.e. it was made as a specific Regulation under Directive 89/398/EEC of 3 May 1989 on 
the approximation of the laws of the Member States relating to foodstuffs intended for 
particular nutritional uses (now replaced by Directive 2009/39/EC). Regulation 41/2009 
therefore concerns foodstuffs intended for particular nutritional uses which, owing to 
their special composition or manufacturing process, are intended to satisfy the 
particular nutritional requirements of specific categories of the population. The primary 
focus of the controls is not the use of the claim ‘gluten free’ on normal foods. 


The FSA Guidance on the Composition and Labelling of Foodstuffs Suitable for People 
Intolerant to Gluten, published in January 2012, aims to help interested parties interpret 


and comply with the provisions of this Regulation and national legislation. It defines the 
permitted claims that may be used in relation to foods for people intolerant to gluten: 


e ‘gluten free’ — where the level of gluten is 20mg/kg or less 


e ‘very low gluten — where the level of gluten is 100mg/kg or less and the product 
contains cereal ingredients that have been specially processed to reduce the level of 
gluten 


The FSA also published in January 2012 a factsheet entitled ‘Claims About Gluten: 
Consumer Advice’, including advice on labelling terms. In addition, guidance in 
Question and Answer format, dated January 2012, and Advice for Caterers and 
Consumers in FAQ format are available from the FSA. 





For prepacked PARNUTS products (i.e. prepacked Foods for Particular Nutritional Use: 
specifically formulated foods that are consumed to meet special dietary requirements), 
both claims may be made when describing the gluten content of foods specially 
marketed for people intolerant to gluten. No other claims or factual statements are 
permitted. The claims should appear in the same field of vision as the name of the food. 
The UK national legislation allows PARNUTS foods, which are non prepacked, to be 
labelled ‘gluten free’ or ‘very low gluten’ provided they comply with all the conditions 
laid down. 


Normal foods, sold both pre-packed and non pre-packed, and PARNUTS foods, that are 
specially prepared to meet the special dietary needs of people other than those 
intolerant to gluten, may be described as ‘gluten free’, as long as there is no suggestion 
that the foodstuff is ‘gluten free’ when in fact all similar foodstuffs possess such a 
characteristic. No other term or claim can be used. A claim that a normal food is ‘gluten 
free’ does not have to be in the same field of vision as the name of the food and it is 
recommended that, if not included on front of pack, this information should be close to 
the ingredients list and/or allergen information. 
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The FSA guidance indicates that it would be possible for normal foods and other 
PARNUTS foods to make factual statements either on the labels or on 
menus/blackboards about products that do not contain gluten-containing cereals as 
ingredients. However, it is recommended that this is only appropriate for situations 
where gluten cross-contamination is controlled and minimised according to established 
HACCP type processes. A common approach to such factual statements is advised, with 
the phrase 'no gluten-containing ingredients’ recommended. Businesses may also 
choose to provide further information on the risks of cross-contamination and the 
processes used to control it alongside the statement. 


Manufacturers of weaning foods should continue to use the lowest limit of detection 
(LOD) to establish the presence/absence of gluten and label such products as either 
‘contains gluten’ or ‘gluten free’. 


Supplementary statements, which are permitted under the PARNUTS rules, should be as 
short as possible. Recommendations for a common approach are set out, including use 
of the term ‘suitable for coeliacs' for those foods using the claim ‘gluten free’ and the 
term ‘suitable for most coeliacs' for those foods using the claim ‘very low gluten’. For 
the benefit of consumers, such statements should appear in close proximity to the 
gluten claim. 


Food businesses producing pre-packed and non pre-packed foods need to ensure that 
any ‘gluten free’ or ‘very low gluten’ claims that they make are justified, which would 
require some analytical testing. The FSA guidance provides best practice advice on the 
level of control and frequency of testing required. There are no threshold levels of 
gluten associated with factual statements such as ‘no gluten-containing ingredients’. 
Therefore, it would not be necessary to conduct analytical tests on these foods. 
However, due diligence should be demonstrated when making such claims. 


The legislation does not specify a particular test method to determine the level of gluten 
in the final food. However, the guidance recommends that the Enzyme-linked 
Immunoassay (ELISA) R5 Mendez Method is used to determine the level of gluten 
present in foods making ‘gluten free’ and ‘very low gluten’ claims. 


For any foods with a small amount of a gluten-containing ingredient that are still able 
to meet the compositional criteria and are described as ‘gluten free’ or ‘very low 
gluten’, it is best practice to not also make a reference in the labelling to the presence 
of gluten because this could mislead the consumer. For foods that contain cereals 
containing gluten as ingredients but still meet the requirements to make the claim 
either ‘gluten free’ or ‘very low gluten’, it is necessary to list the cereal as an ingredient 
under the general allergen labelling rules of the FIC. This is to allow those with an 
allergy to these cereals containing gluten (such as wheat) to safely avoid such foods. 
The 20mg/kg limit should not be considered as a threshold above which foods should 
be labelled as ‘may contain gluten’. Where there is no deliberate gluten-containing 
ingredient in products labelled as ‘gluten free’, it is best practice not to use a ‘may 
contain gluten’ statement. Further information on precautionary labelling is included in 


the best practice Guidance on Allergen Management and Consumer Information. 
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Under the terms of Regulation (EU) 609/2013, the PARNUTS legislation is being revoked 
and new legislation being made to cover the compositional and information 
requirements for a number of current categories of PARNUTS foods. It is the intention 
that the controls from Regulation 41/2009 on the use of the statements ‘gluten free’ 
and ‘very low gluten’ will be transferred to the FIC by 20 July 2016, ensuring the same 
level of protection for people who are intolerant to gluten. In addition, the Commission 
will consider how to ensure that those who are intolerant to gluten are adequately 
informed of the difference between a food that is specially produced, prepared and/or 
processed in order to reduce the gluten content of one or more gluten-containing 
ingredients and other food that is made exclusively from ingredients naturally free of 
gluten. 





Other ‘free-from’ claims 


Apart from gluten, there are no specific regulations covering ‘free from a particular 
allergen’ claims. However, under the provisions of the General Food Regulations 2004 
(as amended) and the Food Safety Act 1990 (as amended), labelling and claims must 
not be misleading. An ‘allergen free’ claim is an absolute claim, which may be 
interpreted by consumers to mean a complete absence, whereas the best that can be 
scientifically demonstrated at present is that samples of the food were shown to be 
below the analytical limit of detection of a testing method on one or more occasions. 
Manufacturers should ensure that they have adequate quality assurance and good 
manufacturing practice systems in place to back up any such claims that are made. 
Further brief advice is available in the FSA’s Guidance on Allergen Management and 
Consumer Information. 








Further guidance 


As well as the guidance documents already referred to above, guidance entitled 
Guidance on Food Allergen Management for Food Manufacturers is available from 
FoodDrinkEurope, the trade association for the European food and drink industry. 





For more detailed information on allergens, visit the FSA's food allergy online training at 
http://allergytraining.food.gov.uk/. 
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